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we are being made to think and feel as their author pleases.
Galsworthy's satire, a mighty weapon in his armoury, is almost
always tempered with a sardonic humour. He is never exuberant
nor exaggerated; there is an evenness about his narrative of facts
which corresponds to the evenness, the inexorable inevitability
of the lives he is describing. He does not preach patently, like
Wells, nor does he lose himself in his plot or characters, like
Bennett; he leaves his people to explain his lessons to the reader.
He is the most real of realists, the perfector of the invention of
which Zola was the patentee and George Moore the doubting
and doubtful apostle.

Less profound, but more popular, was The Country House
(1907). Its treatment is almost identical with that of The Man of
Property, less austere, perhaps, less cruel, but equally convincing.
It is a masterpiece of delicate irony. The Pendyces are the spiritual
cousins of the Forsytes, though they would be the first to deny
even the most remote relationship. They are more intellectual,
possessed of more visible virtue, less virile, but similarly bitten
by the adder of social convention. Their household god, however,
is not so much property as tradition.

Horace Pendyce, in whom the typical country squire is pillor-
ied, is one of the most finished masterpieces in the Galsworthian
gallery. Greater still is the Rev. Hussell Barter, a character
which is a cruel lampoon on the Church, for which the author
was to make some amends a dozen years later in Edward Pierson
in Saint's Progress. He is drawn from the old type of country
cleric, the type which shot and drank port with the squire, whose
tolerance told him that" the poor chap can't help his profession",
and instilled the fear of God into the common herd, who
regarded their spiritual guide, not as God's servant, but as His
human personification. His attitude towards the liaison between
the squire's son and a married woman, towards his own wife in
childbed, towards prayer and his profession, all are described
with a neatness, a delicate irony, an unobtrusive attention to
detail rarely encountered in any writer. The portrait of Hussell
Barter is an exquisite etching, executed with an ecstasy of gusto.
Mrs. Pendyce is so true to life that, were it not for the sympathy .
with which her creator surrounds her, one might suppose that